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se eatli 
> THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
i BROTHERHOOD OF REFORMERS OF 
ste a4 THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AT 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


id library of several centuries’ growth are 
the special collections of books that have 
Genettllome from some particular donors, or periods 
it interest. In the older Colleges there are 
tany of such libraries within libraries, but 
hey have not always been kept together in 
their entirety, and scattered, they lose much 
price d ittheir charm and value. I have not, alas, 
Manageng#en able to find the 800 volumes which the 
‘igh {founder, William of Waynflete, brought up 
l 1. lb Magdalen College in September, 1481, but | 
pes [have had the privilege of being able to | 


S any Among the most attractive features of an 


complete 





















YOTES:—Library of a XVI Century Brother- | 


| reassemble the books of three interesting col- 


lections: firstly, the ‘‘ rowe of books’’ of 
Nicolas Gibbard, M.B., 74 folio works bound 
in 53 volumes, as an illustration of the lb- 
rary of a learned physician in the reign of 
ilizabeth; secondly, the numerous # venci, 
and italian books of Arthur ‘hrokmorton, 
largely collected when touring on the con- 
tinent, c. 1580; and thirdly, the unique 
working library of our earliest English scien- 
tific botanist, John Goodyer, 1592-1604. 

The books that are the subject of this note 
still remain to be brought together. They 
are theological books distinguished by the 
signatures of some five to nine readers, 
apparently the members of a ‘‘ brotherhood ”’ 
of reformers, written inside the cover, 
or on one of the last blank pages. The 
names, often accompanied by the writer’s 
mark, are disposed in two groups. The 
writers used different inks and pens, and 
some of the same names are repeated in both 
groups. 

The earlier group includes the following 
signatures and marks, arranged in_ two 
columns. 


| Dalaberus | 
perfecit | " 
Linche Howard x 
Sefton x Hill x 


This group of names appears alone at the 
end of R. Holkot, Super quattuor libros 
sententiarum questiones, 1497, and on the 
last page of Durandus, Rationale divinorum 
oficiorum, Paris, 1508; but in the second 
instance is written ‘‘ Dalaberus non per- 
fecit,’”’> and Howard’s mark (interlaced dia- 
monds) shows greater complexity. Dalaber’s 
mark is a trefoil, which also appears fre- 


| quently on fol. 2v, dv, 4, 4v. The group is 


also inscribed with the second group in 
Rabi Mossei Dux dubitantium, Paris, 
1520, where Howard’s mark is still more 
complex, and with the omission of Howard’s 
signature in Brentius in Evangelit secundum 
Lucam, Frankfort, 1545. 


The second group of signatures are written 
in a single column. They occur without the 
first group in Aretius Felinus (Bucer), 
Sacrorum, psalmorum, Argent., 1532, and in 
Lipomannus, De vitis Sanctorum, Louvanii, 
1564, and in addition to the first group in 
the R. Moses and the Brenz. The names 
in the four lists vary in order. 
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R. Moszs, 1530. Fe.inus, 1532. 
Merye Dalaberus 
Linche perfecit 
Dalaberus Sefton 

perfecit Seyntihon 
W. Sefton Merye 
Nycolas Linche 
Seintihon Nicolas 
Dayrell. Dayrell 

Brenz, 1545, LipoMaNNus, 1565. 

Dalaberus Dalaberus 
perfecit . perfecit 

W. Sefton Sefton 

Mery Seintihon 

Linch finem fecit Linche 

Seyntihon Merye 

Dayrell Nicolas 

Nicolas perfecit Dayrell 


The signatures also occur at the end of 
each of the four volumes in which the nine 
volumes of Erasmus’s edition of St. Jerome’s 
works (1537) are bound. The names are 
arranged as under :— 





Vors. 1, 2, 3. Vons. 4, 5. 
Page torn. Dalaberus 
First list missing, perfecit 
ending in Howardus 
Linche perfecit 
Hill Sefton 
Dayrell Linche 
Hill 
Dalaberus Dalaberus 
perfecit perfecit 
W. Sefton W. Sefton 
Hen. Mery H. Merye 
Seintihon Seintihon 
Nicolas Nicolas 
Linche Linche 
Dayrell 
Vors. 6. '7. Vors. 8. 9. 
Dalaberus Dalaberus 
perfecit perfecit 
Howardus Howardus 
perfecit perfecit 
Sefton sat sitius Sefton 
s-si sat bene Linche 
Linche Hill 
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Dalaberus 


Dalaberus 
pertecit perfecit 
W. Sefton W. Sefton 
H. Merye H. Merye 
Seintihon Seintihon 
Nicolas Nicolas 
Linche Linche 
Dayrell Dayrell 


It may be assumed that the order of the 


| names shows the order in which the books 


were circulated. 


As Macray (‘ Reg.’ i. 156) has pointed 


out, Merye is the name of a Fellow oi 
the College, but he is in error in  suggest- 


ing that the Meryes were one and the same 
person. The Fellow of Magdalen was 
Kobert Mery: our signature is that of Henry 
Merye, who probably lived a_ generation 
later. Dayrell was Fellow from 1576 to 
1577. Dalaberus has, however, been iden- 
tified by Macray (‘ Register,’ i. 167) with 
the Anthony Dalaber of St. Alban Hall, who 
was friend in need to Thomas Garrett, a 
Fellow of Magdalen, when he was ‘‘ on the 
run’’ in 1527. Garrett had had the temerity 
to annoy Wolsey by circulating ‘‘ heretical ’’ 
books by Luther and others, and had 
actually sold about 60 volumes to the Prior 
of Reading, corrupting monks there. Dala- 
ber helped him with a disguise, but an 


, astrologer, who was called in, saw through 
| it, and after several ups and downs Garrett, 
| having again preached against 


‘* suffrages 
for soulles departed and ayenst oblacions to 


| seynts,’? was burnt at Smithfield in 1540, 


How or when these books came to Magda- 
len is unknown. Clearly it could not have 


| been before 1565, the date of the Lipoman- 


In 1552 the party then in the ascend- 
of this 
kind; and again in 1562, when the Library 
was acquiring Commentaries by Reformers, 


nus, 


' some of which, Musculus, Calvin and others, 


are still in their places. But a signature of 


| one ‘‘Guielmus Betham semicom 1572” on 


the title page of one of the volumes of the 


| St. Jerome indicates that the volumes may 
' not have reached the Library before the last 


quarter of the sixteenth century. 

The name of W. Betham has been omitted 
by Bloxam from his Register of Demies. 
fle should have come on vol. i., p. 175, 
between Barret and Thornborough. 


R. T. GuntHeEr. 


Magdalen College. 
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Times, wherein is an mathe on Milford ~ 
the late Mr. Henry Edwards, divided be- 


‘tween the issue of Oct. 19 and Dec. 7, 


III. | 


Henry VII’s LanpineG prack at MILFORD | 
Haven (concluded). 


3.—The Site of the Chapel. 


Richard Fenton’s ‘ Pembs.,’ 1810, p. 191: | 

—‘‘ About midway between the village of 
Hubberston, where the parish church is, | 
and Haking, stands the observatory on a hill 
of a very commanding height. The roof of 
this building is arched like the new church 
[St. Katharine’s, Milford Haven]. Con- 
tiguous to it is the mathematical school 
well arranged, no doubt on a plan laid down 
by the astronomer . . . itis placed under.’ 
Ibid, p. 186:-—‘‘In a new establishment, 
whose principal objects were the advance- | 
ment of commence and navigation, a build- 
ing calculated for astronomical observations, | 
and a school to supply the instruction 
necessary to form the mercantile or naval | 
character, were desiderata which Mr. Gre- 
ville could not think of suffering long to 
exist unattended to; and Milford has now 
to boast of an observatory furnished with a 
most extensive apparatus of instruments by | 
the first makers, the only means by which 
the abstract parts of the mathematics are 
rendered beneficial in life, as they connect | 
theory with practice, and reduce specula- 
tion to use. To superintend this depart- | 
ment and give full effect to its application, 
Mr. Firminger, eight years sole assistant to 
Doctor Maskelyne, has been appointed to the 
place of astronomer, so that we may augur 
the most beneficial effects from such a 
design so directed.” 

‘Pembrokeshire Archeological Survey,’ 
1896-1907, p. 77, Hakin Observatory :—‘‘An 
Observatory fitted out with the most com- 
plete instruments of the day, was built here, 
on the foundation of the town of Milford, 
at the close of the eighteenth century.’ 

Tn the ‘ History of Haverfordwest and 
Pembrokeshire Parishes,’ by John Brown, | 
and added to by J. W. Phillpot and Fred. 
J. Warren, p. 187:—‘‘ The observatory was | 
finished by Charles Francis Greville . . 
Greville himself was an accomplished | 
astronomer: over it was placed Dr. Pond | 


and Dr. Maskelyne, both afterwards, I have | 
been informed, ‘Astronomers Royal.”’ 

Our attention is next directed to The Mil- | 
ford Haven Weekly News and County | 


' Francis Greville, F.iR.5.], 
_ with, for that time, a splendid set of instru- 


1905, from which the following extract is 
taken :—‘‘ The Observatory . . . was built 
| by Sir C. F. Greville [Right Hon. Charles 
and equipped 


ments mounted under the superintendence of 
Dr. Maskeylin and was in charge of Pond, 
who afterwards became Astronomer Royal 
at Greenwich. The house in the village of 
Hubberston in which these two celebrated 
men lived when at the Observatory is still 
in existence, viz., the first house after leav- 
ing Green Terrace on the Road to Silver 
Stream. [This house stands in 1923]. On 
the old Lazzaratto ground at Gelliswick, just 


| below the Observatory one of the first Egyp- 


tian Mummys brought to England was 
landed, and from there sent off by coach to 


{ London.”’ 


Miss Percy Flora Thomas, in her recent 
volume on the Friends of Nantucket and 
Milford, ‘ Buiiders of Milford,’ p. 34, men- 
tions that the Observatory was built by 
Charles Francis Greville. However, she in- 


| formed the writer by letter that the inform- 


ation was derived from Notes by the late 
Mr. Henry Edwards. 

The question arises at what date did 
Richard Fenton make this statement ? 

“Tour in Quest of Genealogy’ was writ- 
ten in a series of letters dated between Oct. 
1, 1807, and June 13, 1808, from which date 
according to his Hditor, he was absent from 
the country, ‘‘ in obedience to feelings whose 
imperiousness no human philosophy has been 
able to control,’ and he had not returned 


| by the date at the foot of the dedication of 


the work—Nov. 20, 1809. The book, how- 
ever, was not published until 1811. 


‘A Historical Tour through Pembroke 
shire,’ the larger work, was published osten- 
sibly in 1810, evidently having in a great 
measure been prepared whilst Fenton was at 
Madeira and in Spain. As far as this lat- 
ter work refers to Milford and district, the 
original notes (or letters) have undergone 
such alteration as the latter date of writing 


| necessitated, such as the dedication of St. 


Katharine’s church (then chapel), in Oct- 
ober, 1808. On pp. 186-7 of ‘ Pembs.’ the 
| date is given in error unless the time of 
| writing is understood correctly. Writing 
ostensibly in 1809-10 he states :—‘‘ The boat 
race, first set on foot under the auspices of 


26 T ker ne be ciecrtint 


Radel 
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Lord Cawdor and Mr. Greville about five 
years ago. ... Lord Nelson was present at 
the first boat race.”’ 
only known visit to Milford Haven 
Aug. 1-6, 1802, clearly Fenton was writing 
from Notes or Letters made in 1807. Thus 
on p. 187, where he refers to the ‘‘ Swmmer 
of 1808,’ he means the Summer of 1807. In 
1805 he visited Lisbon and Madeira between 
March and May. He then spent rather less 
than a month in North Wales, leaving again 
hurriedly for Madeira before June 13, 1808. 
Consequently the above statements were writ- 
ten up from notes (I) made in 1807 but not 


Since Lord Nelson’s | 
was 
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| 


included in the Letters, or (2) information | 


supplied by another observer; or (3) after 
1810 he made fresh notes on Milford 
seems the most likely, since Mr. Firmingex 
had not completed his eight years as sole 
Senior Assistant to Nevile Maskelyne, 
** Astronomer Royal,’ until 1811, when his 
Chief having died he retired into private 
life at Somers Town. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the R.A.S. supplies the foilowing 
mote:—‘‘ Firminger was the pniy Chiet 


-which | 


Assistant at Greenwich, 1803-1811, and afte: | 
Maskelyn’s death seems to have retired into | 
' situate a little to the right of the road from 


private life at Somers Town, whence he 
contributed occasional papers to the Phil. 
Mag. There is a long list of his papers in 
the Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers, but they were all written 


from | 


Greenwich or Somers Town, and I can find | 


no mention of Hubberston or the Observa- 
tory there.’ A thorough search was also 
made at Greenwich Observatory Library, 
but without any results. Hubberston, Gel- 


leswick, or Hakin Observatory is unknown | 


‘* Astronomer Royal,”’ 
succeeded in 181i. He had lived at West- 
bury, Somersetshire, from 1800 to 1807, 
when he married and removed to London. 
His Obituary Notice, M.N., R.A.S8., No. 
IV, makes no mention or suggestion that he 
ever visited South Wales. 


The Right Honourable Charles Francis 
Greville, F.R.S. (see ante pp.53-5) died Apr. 
23, 1809, and was not an astronomer: he was 
avery great mineralogist. See Annual 
Register, May, 1810. His collection, bought 


there. John Pond, 


by the nation, is in the Natural History | 
Museum, South Kensington, and in the! 


March just before his death we find 


Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphrey Davy, 


and others, to make the Geological Society 


Royal 


an assistant association to the 


him | 
introducing a plan which was supported by | 
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Society (see ‘Hist. R.S., by C. R. Weld, 
1848). This naturally caused great indig- 
nation amongst the Geological Society, who 
preferred to be independent. The Honour- 
able Robert Fulke Greville, who succeeded 
him, besides being a F'.K.S. was (F.)L.5., 
and an Obituary Notice which is known to 
be otherwise incorrect, states ‘‘ A.S.,’’ but 
us no list of the ante-Royai Astronomical 
Society fellows is available, we must accept 
this authority. The writer has seen one of 
his instruments, a very large brass tele- 
scope. Probably it was recovered from 
Castle Hall when Captain the Hon. Robert 
Fulke Greville’s effects were sold in 1862. 
(ante p. 66). 

A reliable old inhabitant of Hakin, still 
living, whom the writer has found to be 
exceptionally truthful, states:—‘‘I always 


‘understood that the observatory was built 


1811-12, to observe some comet, but was 
never used,.”’ 

The Observatory on inspection presents a 
good landmark, placed as it is about 500 
yards from Gelleswick bay, which it over- 
looks, and 1,050 feet exactly from Hubber- 
ston,’ ‘‘ west end of St. David’s church,” 


Gelleswick bay to Hubberston. On the Ord- 
nance Map, ‘Pembrokeshire,’ sheet xxxiii, 
13 S.E. (1911), specially enlarged from 
1-2500 scale plans for the Land Valuation 
Dept. of the Inland Revenue, the Observa- 
tory is shown to be slightly to the right of 
the centre of the southern portion of a block 
of buildings. The northern portion, which 
has been added circa 1810, is a_ private 
house, possibly built for the Instructor, later 
used as a private residence by the present 
owner. The southern building is some 150 
feet in length, originally 20 odd feet broad : 
the whole lying true east and west. The 
western portion of this building is not 
roofed over, apparently was never finished, 
so that, deducting this portion, the Obser- 
vatory dome may be said to be built on to 
the centre of a most exquisitely beautiful 
chapel and appurtenances, probably that 
which King Henry VII ordered to be built 
at’ the place of his landing. 
Joun A, Ruvert-Jonss. 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Anthony Parkinson, in his ‘ Collectanea 
Anglo-Minoritica’ (1726), Pt. 2, p. 3, after 
saying that the ‘‘ Quire’’ of the new church 
of the London Franciscans was begun in 
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1306, states that the building of the church | then Bishop of Rochester, 


took 21 years, and that it was finished in 
1337, which is obviously a misprint for 1327. 
This is the date given for the completion of 
the church by J. G. Nichols in his Preface 
to the ‘Grey Friars Chronicle of London’ 
(1852), p. xiii. Stow, on the other hand, 
in his 
1842, p. 119), says that the church was con- 
secrated in 1325, and Mr. Wilberforce Jen- 
kinson in his ‘London Churches before the 
Great Fire’ (1917), at p. 223, speaks of 
‘*the parish church of Christ Church, New- 
gate Street, consecrated in 1329.” Probabiy 
this is a misprint for 1327; but the ques- 
tion still remains whether the correct date 
is 1325 or 1327. Can this be settled? 

It may be noted that Mr. Jenkinson, loc. 
cit., confuses Christ Church, Newgate St., 
with the Augustinian Priory of Christi 
_ Church, Aldgate. 


Stow (loc. cit.) is quite definite that the | 


“ec 


church of the Grey Friars ‘‘ at the general 
suppression was valued at thirty-two pounds 
nineteen shillings,’? and ‘‘ surrendered the 
12th of November, 1538, the 30th of Henry 
VIII, the ornaments and goods being taken 
to the King’s use.’’ Nichols, however, (op. 


cit, p. xv) gives the date as Nov. 12, 1539. | 


He notes that the deed of surrender signed 
by the then Warden, Thomas Chapman, 
D.D., and twenty-five friars, is in the same 
form as the 
Coventry and the Franciscans of Stamford. 
fie does not, however, make the obvious 


suggestion that the form signedwas a common | 


form (with blanks to be filled up) brought 
with them by H.M.’s ¢ eng Sa The 
30th year of Henry VIII was from 22 Apri 
153& to 21 Apri], 1539; so we may assume 
Stow to be right and Nichols to be wrong as 
to the year. 

It appears from a comparison of the 
authorities that an agreement was made 
Dec. 27, 1546, between King Henry VIII 
and the Mayor and Communalty of London, 
by which Christ Church was made a parish, 
the rectors of which should be ‘‘ parsons of 
Christ Church, the vicar to be at their 
appointment,’’ and that this agreement was 
confirmed by letters patent on Jan. 14, 
1547. 
used for ‘‘a store-house for goods, taken 
prizes from the French.’? The church was 


re-opened on Sunday, Jan. 3, 1547, ten days | 
before letters patent were issued, Ridley, | 
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surrenders of the Franciscans of | 


Up to this time the church had been | 
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preaching the 
sermon, announcing the King’s gift to the 
| City ‘‘ for the relieving of the poor.’’ 

The ‘Grey Friars’ Chronicle itself re 
cords (p. 53): 

Item the 30 day of January was sette opyn 
the churche agayen that was sometyme the 
Grayfreeres, and masse sayd at the auteres 
with dyvers presttes, and it was namyd Crystys 
churche of the fundacion of Kynge Henry 
the viijth. 

The ‘‘dyvers presttes’’ are explained by 
the passage in Stow, to which the curious 
may be referred. 

It would seem, however, that nothing was 
done towards the relief of the poor till 26 
June, 1552, when Edward VI, moved by 
Ridley, now Bishop of London, issued a 
charter, whereby on either 21 or 23 Nov., 
1552, ‘‘ the chylderne was put in the howse 
that was some tyme the Grayfreres’”’ (p. 76). 
Stow says that they were ‘‘ to the number of 
almost four hundred.’’ 

The ‘Chronicle’ (p: 76) says:— 

Item on Crystmas day at after-none alle the 
men chylderne wyth the women chylderne and 
alle the offisers that porteyned unto the howse 
of the powre stode at the grett condett in 
Cheppe in a rowe when the mayer came to 
Powlles at after-none, and soo home agayne, to 
be sene of the citte. 

Stow says that they stood 


from St. Lawrence lane end in Cheape toward 
Paules, all in one livery of russet cotton, three 
hundred and forty in number; and in Easter 
next they were in blue at the Spittle, and so 
have continued ever since. 

Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Sussex’ (1916 
wrongly dates the Charter for the founda- 
tion of Christ’s Hospital as 26 June, 1553 
(instead of 1552) not apparently being aware 
that the regnal year 6 Edw. Vi was from 
28 Jan., 1551/2 to 27 Jan., 1552/3. 

If all this is common knowledge, I must 
apologize to past and present members of 
Christ’s Hospital. 


HarMATCPEGOS. 





AsTronomicaL BrunpERs IN Fiction.—In 
April and May, 1912, several letters from 
correspondents appeared under the heading 
f ‘The inconstant Moon,’ in The Saturday 
Review, pointing out the queer treatment to 


which the moon and stars are liable at the 
hands of writers of fiction and poetry. I 
have read somewhere that R. L. Stevenson 
kept a calendar by him when writing his 
against having 


novels, in order to guard 
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more than one full moon a month, or put- 
ting the new moon in the zenith, having a 
lunar eclipse at new moon, etc. 

In a newly published book called ‘ Dreams 
of an Astronomer,’ by Camille Flammarion 
(English translation by EH. EK. Fournier | 
d’Albe), we read (pp. 9 and 10) a descrip- | 
tion of a brilliantly moonlit night at | 
Venice. ‘‘ The orb of night was mirrored, | 
in the waters by a furrow of silver spangles. | 

Seated in the embrasure of the high | 
window I contemplated the shining disc of | 
the moon in an azute sky filled entirely by 
its light. . . Gazing upon the lunar globe | 
in which I could distinguish with the naked 
eye the ancient seas, etc.” Surely this 
description can refer to only a full moon, or 
to one very nearly so; yet on p. 62 we are 
told that the moon set as the clock struck 
midnight. , 

It seems almost an impertinence to re- 
mind the writer that when the moon sets 
at midnight it is barely in its first quarter, 
or even younger, i.e., in popular language, 
‘“half-moon,’”’ or less. As such, its ‘‘ shin- 
ing disc ’’ could hardly have the brilliant 
illuminating effect attributed to it. It 
seems more probable that even a professional | 
astronomer, when taking to fiction, can for- 
get that the full moon never sets until sev- 
eral hours after midnight. 

a, 


‘* Pick-CcHEESE.’’—-Mr. HepGER Watiacr 
might be interested to know that the Blue 
Tit is known by the nick-name of ‘ Pick- 
cheese’’ in Norfolk. The suggested explan- 
ation is that the bird used to get through | 
the window of the cheese-room and peck at | “‘ 
the drying cheeses, the windows being lat- | 
ticed to escape the tax. | 





Marston. 


M. FE. Lorena. | 
The Corbel Cottage, Walmer. 
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Eighteenth Century,’ describes the method 
of squaring as follows: 

The hood is so folded that the neck instead 
of being under the narrow band is yoked by 
the part which joins tippet and hood . the 
resuit produced is a large loose square “collar 


| or tippet, none of the white lining being visible, 


and Ackermann in his ‘ Views of Univer- 
sity of Cambridge,’ 1815, has a plate illus- 
trating it. 1 want to know on what 
principle it was worn ‘ squared.” 

Gunning gives the following occasions 
when proctors are to wear their hoods 
squared, and when they are to use ordinary 


congregation habit, 1.e., ruff and white 
hood. 

Squared.——Michaelmas Day; Christmas 
Day; Lady Day; Easter Day; Trinity Sun- 
day; Commencement Sunday; 29 May, 


Restoration Day (Congregation habit for the 
Litany, but to change to squared hood for 
the sermon); 5 Nov., Gunpowder Plot (lf . 
the Vice-Chancellor or a Head be only a 
M.A. and no Doctor, he is to wear his hood 
squared); Klection of the Caput; Proclam- 
ation of the Markets; Proclamation of the 


Fairs; at Matriculations. 

Congregation habit.—Sermon ad Clerum 
day before Michaelmas term; Sermon ad 
Clerum before Ash Wednesday; Ascension 


Day; 30 Jan., King Charles the Martyr 
(Congregation habit for the Litany, bat 
squared for the sermon); on _ election as 
proctor; First and Second Tripos; Election 
of Vice-Chancellor; Magna Congregatio or 
Black Assembly. 

Taxors also wore the hood squared at 
Court Leet ; the proclamation of Fairs, and 

in strictness, they should wear their white 
hoods squared at Church.’’ Scrutators also 


| wore it squared when presented to the Vice- 


Chancellor on election. 
What was the signification of 
taxors, 


“* squar- 
scruta- 


| tors, or even the Vice-Chancellor or Heads 


Queries. | 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


THEIR HOODS 
‘Ceremonies of | 
it is fre- | 


“THE Proctors, WITH 
SQUARED.’’—In Gunning’s 
the University of Cambridge,’ 


quently directed that the proctors are to 
wear their hoods ‘‘ 
worth, 


C. Words- 
Life in the 


squared.”’ 


in ‘ Undergraduate 


on occasions. 
A. G. Kraty. 


Yorks. 


‘Tur Farrurut Scout,’ c. 1650. — I am 
anxious for information, and possibly some 
of your readers might be able to give it me, 
regarding a journal published in London 
about 1650, entitled The Faithful Scout. 

I had a copy of it but this unfortunately 
| disappeared at Olympia where I had it on 
show in 1920. 


I am very anxious to secure if possible a 


Sandbeck Park, Maltby, 
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further copy, or at any rate any informa- 
tion that may be extant regarding this very 
interesting journal, 
Rosert Bapen-PoweE tt. 

(In Mr. Muddiman’s ‘ Handlist of English 
and Welsh Newspapers, 1620-1920,’ Zhe Fucthful 
Scout appears under date 1651 with the follow- 
ing information. ‘‘ The Faithfull Scout, etc. 
No. 1. 27 Dec.—3 Jan. until Dec., 1652. Revived 
on 1 Feb., 1653, to 18 March. Continued as 
‘The Armies Scout with No. 14, 23-30 April, 1653; 
and with No. 115, 3-10 June, 1653, as The 
Faithfull Scout once more. Printed by Robert 


Wood, until 28 Sept., 1655. (By Daniel , 
Border).’’] 
Ancient TrerMs. — A man, temp. 


Henry VII finds a Luthuanian, apparently 
a coin, worth viijd. What was it? 

One medeil’? streutj and one drey bridell. 
A certain man about the same time finds 
these two articles, worth together vj d. 
What was the former? 

A certain order is issued by a body called 
(fyuhominius. (In the Ms. the f is written | 
above the initial vu). What is the full | 
reading of this word? Is it another name | 
for the Homagium ? 

SYLVESTER. 

‘Toe Exite or ERIN’: QUESTION OF } 
CoryricuT.—‘ The Exile of Erin’ was first 
published in The Morning Chronicle (Lon- | 
don) on Jan, 28, 1801, anonymously. It) 
appeared, also without a name, both in the | 
Spirit of the Public Journals, vol. f (for | 
1800) and in a provincial work of 1816. It | 
was printed as Campbell’s first in an 1803 | 
edition of his poems; and, if. his, had been | 
paid for and was copyright. -Could any one | 
oblige by saying if the laws of copyright | 
then existing debarred publication in the | 
latter two instances, without the author’s (or 
owner’s) permission ? 


J. B. M. 
Swiss ReciMents iN THE ENGLISH SER- | 
vicE, 1800-1816.—The facings of one of | 
these, that of de Watteville, were black | 
with silver lace. In the case of officers was | 
the latter ever of gold? 
Also what were the facings and lace of 
the other two Regiments—de Roll and de 
Meuron ? 





Raten Nevitt. 


*“Cozo”’: ‘ Sxrrep.’’-—In the Journal of | 
the Friends Historical Society, xix, 126, | 
is a minute of the Women’s Quarterly Meet- | 
ing for Yorkshire in 1716: 

That young women dress their heads in a 
more decent and modest form, that is not to | 
set their head dress so farr back that their 
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ears are part bare, their hair cutt and powdred 
fraying out upon their brows, also the skrieds 
of the cozoes sv thinne that their ears may be 
plainly seen through them. 

What is a cozu? and what a skried? 

Q. V. 

‘“TuvaL’’ (See ante p. 417).—This word 
occurs in a document of 1196, cited at the 
above reference: ‘‘In quarera mea subtus 
ia Tuval declive in parte orientali de Cor- 
venasse,’”’? where the prefixed Hrench indi- 
cates a non-Latin word. 

The only English word that I know at all 


| resembling it is ‘‘ to-fall’’; but that seems 


oniy recorded in northern England and 
Scotland. Is it possible to find out the 
meaning ? 

ce NN, 

CHEESE DisHES 0% CONTAINERS.—I1 shall 
be glad to have information and references 
as to the development of cheese dishes, con- 
tainers, stands or piatters, From the Kdi- 
tors of The Lottery and Glass Record and 
The Pottery Gazette and Glass Trade Re- 
view the following information has _ been 
obtained, and any further information will 
be of interest, seeing that no collection of 
cheese dishes exists, and they have no col- 
lectors. 

The earliest form of cheese-stand was quite 
plain, somewhat like a bread-platter, and 
used without a cover. An old-fashioned din- 
ner service, I understand, was not con- 
sidered complete unless it contained a 
cheese-stand, decorated like the other pieces 
in the set. Do any of these exist now-a- 
days? Later a cover was added, under 
which could be placed hali or a whole Stil- 
ton cheese, or similarly shaped cheese. The 
oldest covered cheese-dish that can be traced, 
I am informed, is in the late seventeenth 
century Delft ware. It is stated that con- 
tainers or platters of wood were made te 
accommodate a portion of cheese on the table 
previous to the advent of porcelain and 
earthenware manufacture in this country. 

Cheese-dishes at the present time are mostly 
made wedge shaped—both stand and cover, 
and are obviously intended to hold a section 
cut from a round cheese. Some are made to 
hold and cover a round cheese. They are 
also made quite small to hold the flat oblong 
cream cheeses. Like shape, the sizes vary, 
so that they may contain from a few ounces 
to as many pounds weight of cheese. 

Each manufacturer has a different way oi 
treating the design, dither in shape oi 
decoration. The original Josiah Wedgwood 
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made during his life cheese-containers of the | 
Stilton type model, probably in the late | 
eighteenth century. 1 am informed that in 
the Stoke-on-'rent Museum there are ele- 
gant, but unconventionaily shaped cheese-con- | 
tainers, without covers, which will hold a 
whole cheese on edge, made by Turner ot | 
Longton and Rogers of Burslem (1786-1829). | 

Cheese-dishes, 1t is stated, have been and | 
are made almost without exception of earth. | 
enware, though Wedgwood made his in 
jasper. They are made in stoneware of 
various colours, in design and embossment | 
ranging from the crude and vulgar to the 
most artistic. They are to be found in the 
form of beehives, wickerwork, trelliswork 
intertwined with roses, etc., or plain, with 
prints of landscapes, etc. 

Any information as to variations in shape 
and material, and as.to the use and develop- 
ment of this article of utility will be of | 
value. 


R. Hepcer Wattace. 


GLOBES, CELESTIAL AND TERRESTRIAL.—In 
The Spectator, No. 552, Dec. 3, 1712, Steele 
notices the proposals for a pair of new | 
globes, offered by ‘‘ that useful servant to | 
sciences and knowledge, Mr. John Rowley.” 
They were to be ‘‘each of 30in. diameter 
in all respects curiously adorned, the stars 
gilded, the capital cities plainly distin- 
guished, the frames, meridians, horizons, 
hour-circles, and indexes, so exactly finished 
up, and accurately divided, that a pair of 
'them] will appear, in the judgment of any 
disinterested and intelligent person, wort] 
fifteen pounds more than will be demanded 
for them by the undertakers. | Whosoever 
will be pleased to subscribe and pay twenty- 
five pounds for a pair, either for their own 
use, or to present them to any college in the | 
universities, or any public library or 
schools, shall have his coat of arms, name. 


title, seat, or place of residence, etc., in- 
serted in some convenient place of the, 
zlobe.’’ 


Are any of these globes now in existence, 
with the appropriate coats of arms, names, 
etc. ? 

Rricwarp H. Tuornton. 


Tue Bravo Casr.—Could any reader 
inform me if Mrs. Bravo was an _ Italian. 
Sir John Hall in his book, ‘The Bravo 


Case,’ lately published, states that she was 
a widow, Mrs. Ricardo. 


M. Norru. | 


has been 


Cuartes Gini, Navat Linutenant, 1797. 
According to a vecent New York paper there 
a sale of Lord Nelson’s letters 
which were in the Boyle Collection. One of 
the letters quoted is dated Jan. 12, 1797, 
appointing Charlies Gill as lieutenant on 
Hi..M.S. Minerva. 

Can any reader enlighten me as to who 
the said Charles Gill was? Any particu- 
lars regarding him will be appreciated. It 
is my surmise that he was a native of Kast 
Somerset or West Dorset and was _ recom- 
mended by Lord Hood for the appointment. 

The letter appears to be signed Horatio 
Nelson, ‘‘ Esq.’’ 

J. F. Giii-Porrer. 

47, King Edward Avenue, 

Greenfield Park, Montreal, 

Ciive: AMERICAN APPOINTMENT.—l have 
twice heard it stated that Clive was chosen 
to go to America as Commander in Chief, 


| but that before the news reached him he had 


taken his own life. 
Is this correct ? 
read it? 


And if so where can I 


J. H. Cunrte. 
OxFoRD AND CaMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Crus, Patt Maut.—For the purpose of in- 
corporating the material in a short history, 
I should be grateful if any of your readers 
can refer me to works of fiction, biography, 
autobiography, etc., in which allusions are 
made to this Club and its members The ref- 
erences and the authority for same would be 
greatly appreciated. 
ArtHur Mynortt, 
Librarian. 
Rozert Branpox.—Is anything known of 
the ancestry of Robert Brandon, Chamberlain 
of London and goldsmith to Queen Eliza- 
beth? He was buried 8 June, 1591, accord- 
ing to the register of St. Vedast Church, 
Cheapside. Also the surname of his (2nd) 
wife Elizabeth, who was buried 10 Sept., 
1588 ? 
W. H. WitrraMs Trerrcarne. 
‘Tur YorKsurre Racers ’—‘‘ A poem; in 
a letter from H— S—tn to his _ friend 
T— P—n. London: Printed for the use of 
all sorts of Jockeys, whether North, South, 
East or West.’? What was the date of this 
16pp. tract (‘‘ Sold by H. Hills in Black- 
Fryars’’)? Who was H— S—tn? And who 
were the persons mentioned by initial in the 
footnotes? The printing suggests circa 
1720-50. 
J. Farrrax-BLakEROROUGH. 
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Wit1iam Roserts’ Lire or Hannan More. 
—When did this biography appear and what | 
else this biographer issued ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

H. Humeurey, Puetisuer.—Can any in- 
formation be given about this reproducer of | 
George Cruikshank and James Gilroy’s pro- 
ductions, stating where in London he was | 
established. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Jacosus Smits, c. 1689.—What is known 
of this painter, and does his name appear 
in any of the reference books on painters ? 

Fle seems to have painted architectural 
subjects, his style resembling that of Knyff. 

G. O’F. 

Dartaston Famiry.—At what date did | 
they arrive in England? They were | 
granted lands in Staffordshire. Any other | 
information welcomed. J. ARDAGH. 


Tue Unknown Warrior: Oricinat Iv- | 
SCRIPTION.—Will some reader kindly supply | 
the words of the original inscription on the | 
tombstone of the Unknown Warrior, the 
secularity of which was so appropriate. 

Joun A, Rupert-Jongs. 





Replies. 


BRERETON, CHESHIRE: SAINT 
MAURICE, BURGUNDY. 
(13 8. i. 428). 

In Gough’s ‘ Camden’s Britannia,’ 1789, 
ii, 425, the story of Brereton lake is told, , 
the words differing from that taken from , 
Gibson’s edition. Gough gives Leonard 
Vair for Leonardus Vairus, and a footnote | 
says, ‘‘Lib. 2 de Fascino.”’ Cardinal | 
Granville takes the place of Cardinal 
Granvellan. 

According io Brunet’s ‘Manuel du 
Libraire’ Léon Du Vair was the author of 
‘Trois livres des charmes, sorcelages ou 
enchantemens,’ translated from Latin into 
French by Julian Baudon, Paris, 1583. 

The Abbey of St. Maurice was, and pre- 
sumably is in the Bas Valais, Switerzland. 

According :o the ‘ Dictionnaire des Dates,’ 
1842, s.v. ‘ Bourgogne, Bourguignons,’ about 
404 or 408, the Burgondes crossed the Rhine 
and established themselves in Alsace, 
Franche-Comté, and Switzerland. 

About 515 Sigismond, King of Burgundy, 
founded the monastery of Agaunum, or St. ' 


| 1820 edition. 
' the end of the fifth century the church of 
‘St. Maurice and his Thebean legion had 
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Maurice, in Vailais. See Gibbon’s ‘ Roman 
Empire,’ chap xxxviii—vol. vi. p. 525 of the 


A footnote says that before 


rendered Agaunum a place of devout pil- 
grimage. The Abbey was built by  Sigis- 
mond, King of Burgundy, in honour of St. 
Mauritius, Colonel in 269 of the Theban 
Legion in the army of the Hmperor Maxi- 
milian. See Jer. Collier’s ‘ Great Histor- 
ical . . . Dictionary,’ 2nd edit., 1701. 

In Murray’s Handbook Switzerland, etc., 
16th edit., 1879, p. 190, there is a paragraph 
about the Abbey and its treasures, in which 
it is said that the town of St. Maurice was 
the capital of one of the Burgundian king- 
doms. 

‘The Brereton Death Omen’ is the title 
of a short chapter in ‘ Cheshire Gleanings,’ 
by William KE. A. Axon, 1884. In addition 
to the story of St. Maurice certain similar 
omens are mentioned, viz., concerning each 
heir of the Cliftons of Clifton in Notting- 
hamshire, the Warning Pool of North Taun- 
ton, quoted from Thoms’s ‘ Anecdotes and 
Traditions,’ p. 122. It appears that Thoms 


| refers to a passage in Jacob Grimm’s 
| * Deutsche Mythologie’ (s. 333). 


Axon quotes ‘The Vassal’s Lament for 


| , a] . Ae 

| the Fallen Tree,’ nine stanzas, by Felicia 
| Hemans. He mentions Major 
, Leigh’s poem in his ‘ Cheshire Ballads.’ The 


Egerton 


full title of the book is ‘ Ballads & Legends 
of Cheshire,’ 1867. The title of this poem 
of twenty-two stanzas is ‘The Death Omen,’ 
pp. 261-266. 


At the end Egerton Leigh quotes from 
“The Seven Wonders of England,’ 


The Breretons have a lake which, when the 
sun 

Approaching warms (not else), dead logs up 
sends 

From hideous depth, which tribute when it 
ends, 


Sore sign it is the lord’s last thread is spun. 
Burton says of a lake near Rupes Nova 
in Finland, in which a spectrum appears 
presaging death to the Governor of the 
Castle, ‘‘ like those blocks in Cheshire, which 
(they say) presage death to the master of 
the family; or that oak in Lanthadran Park 
in Cornwall, which forshows as much.”’ 
* Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Part i, Sect. ii, 
Mem: i, Subs. ii—11th edit. 1813, vol .i., p. 
70; or Shilleto’s edit. 1893, vol. i., p. 222. 
The Breretons’ mere appears to have been 
called Bagmere at least as early as 1661. Sez 
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‘The Palatine Note Book for 1881,’ (i.e., 
vol. i.), p. 73, where in a note, written pro- 
bably by the editor, the late John Kglington 
Bailey, in which is a quotation from Child- 
rey’s ‘ Britannia Baconica,’ 1661, p. 130, “‘ I 
will not undertake to tell you the cause of the 
floating of those Trees in Baygmere, because 
there are several circumstances that rendez 
it very dark.’’ Before giving the quotation 
the writer of the note says that Childrey 
‘calls the pool Bagmere.”’ 
Roperr PiEeRPoINT. 


Micuere Pezza (13 S$. i. 429).—Known 
as ‘‘ fra Diavolo,’’ was born at Gaeta in 
1771. He had been a hosier before being a 
brave and hardy officer in the little army 
raised in Calabria by Cardinal Ruffo 
against the French at the time of the short- 
lived Partenopean Republic, which lasted 
from Jan. 23 to June 4, 1799. 

After many adventures, not all to his 
credit, Colonel Michele Pezza seems to have 
been betrayed by Admiral Smith, who 
advised him to land at Sperlonga. Shortly 
afterwards he was captured by the French, 
to whom he had so often given the slip. 
They chained him up like a dog, and having 
set him in, the midst of a squadron of cav- 
alry they brought Colonel Pezza to Naples, 
where he was executed on Nov. 11, 1806. 
His name occurs in the history of the Par- 
tenopean Republic, and his adventures 
belong to the legend. Cf. Ciccotti Luigi, 
‘Tl brigantaggio in Basilicata dai tempi di 
fra Diavolo sino al 1811,’--Napoli, 1873; 
Jallonghi Ernesto, ‘Fra  Diavolo nella 
storia e nell’ arte,’—-Citta di Castello, 1910. 

A popular book is ‘Fra Diavolo,’ Ed. 
Bietti, Milano. I do not know whether these 
books have been translated into English. 

ANNA BENEDETTI. 


It is generally understood that Eugéne 
Scribe’s libretto of Auber’s celebrated opera 
‘Fra Diavolo’ is based on the now scarce 
45pp. (8vo.) pamphlet biography of Michaele 
Pezza, written by Scotch adventurer, 
Aleck Stuart Gordon, which was sold in the 
streets of Paris about the year 1821 for 
six sous a copy. Gordon, who was English 
translator to Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples, was evidently a favourite of the 
unfortunate monarch, and was rewarded 
with the title of baron. He stated in his 
interesting biography that all the material 
and facts were entirely derived from rela- 
tives and intimate friends of the famous 
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brigand and bogus monk. I gave my copy, 
which had a rude woodcut frontispiece por- 
trait, to my old friend and occasional em- 
ployer, the late Dr. Franz Hueffer, the 
musical critic of The Times, in the winter 
of 1887. Dr. Hueffer pointed out to me that 
the ridiculous English nobleman and _his 
wife in the pamphlet and _ opera-libretto 
were not imaginative caricatures as is gen- 
erally supposed, but were in reality life-like 
portraits of Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton (who became the friend and mistress of 
Lord Nelson). Baron Gordon, who made a 
poor living in Paris by giving English les- 
sons at the most unpopular period, after 
many years of poverty lived to sea Napoleon 
{II become Emperor of the French, and the 
last two or three years of his life were spent. 
in comfortable circumstances with the finan- 
cial assistance of the Murat and Bonaparte 
families. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


The following books have been written 
about Fra Diavolo, but do not appear tc 
have been translated into English: ‘Storia 
del reame di Napoli’ (2nd edition, Flor- 
ence, 1848), by P. Colletta; ‘Fra Diavolo 
e« il suo tempo’ (Florence, 1904), by B. 
Amante; and ‘Profili e bozzetti storici ’ 
(Milan, 1906), by A. Luzio. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Map Doe’s Bite: Tur ‘“ Brriinc”’ 
Remepy (13 8. i. 371, 413, 454).—In the 
‘Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné recueillies et 
annotées par M. Monmerqué,’ published by 
Hachette in 1862, there is a letter of Mar. 
13, 1671, in which Mme. de Sévigné says: 

Il y huit jours que Mme. de Ludres, Coétlogon 
et la petite Rouvroy furent mordues d’une 
petite chienne qui étoit & Théobon. Cette petite 
chienne est morte enragée; de sorte que Ludres, 
Coétlogon et Rouvroy sont parties ce matin 
pour aller & Dieppe et se faire jeter trois fois 
dans la mer... .. _ Théobon n’a pas voulu y 
aller, quoiqu’elle ait été mordillée. La Reine 
ne veut pas qu’elle la serve, qu’on ne sache ce 
qui arrivera de toute cette aventure. 

There is a footnote to the effect that they 
were ‘‘ toutes quatre filles d’honneur de la 
Reine.”’ 

There is a further footnote as follows: 

On croyait que l’on guérissait une personne 
mordue d’un chien enragé en la plongeant dans 
lamer. “ Les autres asseuroyent, dit Guillaume 
Bouchet (dans sa viie Serée, intitulée des Chtens) 
que l’eau de Ja mer guérissoit. les enragez, si 
on les jette dedans; et de faict on les mene 


maintenant & la mer, comme le plus asseuré- 
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remede ’’ (lire dition des are Teta 1585). 
M. Floquet a trouvé a la Bibliotheque impériale 
un ordre du Koi du 13 mars, 1671, adressé & 
Blavet, maitre des coches d’ Orléans, pour con- 
diure Mme. de Ludres (du Ludre) et Mlles. 
Coétlogon et de Kouvroy de Paris a Dieppe. 


In a letter dated April 1, 1071, Mme. de | 


Sévigné telis her daughter that she has seen 
Mme. de Ludres and that “elle a été 
plongée dans la mer,’’ but nothing more. 
I don’t think Mme. de Seévigné again 
referred to the incident. 

On Nov. 27, 1673, she writes: ‘‘ Toutes les 
filles de la Reine furent chassées hier on ne 
sait pourquoi,’ and then goes on to explain 
what has become of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
Coétlogon,’”’ ‘‘ Ludres,’’ ‘‘ du Rouvroi,” and 
‘ Théobon,”’ showing that they were all then 
alive. Mme. de Ludres was already mar- 
ried, but the other three were all wedded 
subsequent to this date. I see by Larousse 
that. Mme. de Ludres died in 1725. is 

ee 


Frac on Roor or New Burtpine (14 8. i. 
411, 458, 477).—The following may prove of 
interest respecting the enquiry as _ above. 
In the Near East, when the ridge of the 
roof is reached in a new building, if the 
building is the property of a Christian 
either a flag or a rough cross made of two 
pieces of wood or a rough cross with a 
branch of bay-tree (sometimes both or even 
all) is put up above the ridge. In the case 
of a building owned by a Mussulman either 
a flag, a bunch of flowers with a string of 
garlic, or an old shoe with blue beads is put 
up above the ridge (sometimes two of the 
above, but rarely all). 

The common tradition is that it is for the 
purpose of averting the evil eye or to pre- 
vent evil household spirits taking possession 
of the new building or getting in before the 
roof is on. After the buiiding is finished 
(if Christian owned) a priest recites prayers 
and sprinkles the house with a bunch of 
basil dipped in holy water. If Mussulman 
owned a text from the Koran is framed and 
hung up, generally under the eaves of the 
roof. Sometimes a sheep is sacrificed and 
prayers recited. 

HH. E. P: 

Constantinople. 

‘“N. E. D.’’ (13 S. i. 427).—I enclose a 
copy of a note which appeared in the cur- 
rent number of the Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research. This em- 


bodies a postcard from Dr. Bradley, dated 
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5 May, 1922. I sent a copy of it to Mr. 
R. W. Chapman, of the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, and received a letter from him, 
dated 5 December, as follows :— 


‘“] quite agree with you; we have been 
trying to substitute ‘O. E. D.’ for 
‘N. EK. D.’ for many years. Old customs 
die hard. Foreigners often think that 
‘N. E. D.’ means a Dictionary of what they 
call Neu-Englisch ! ”’ 


From the Journal of the Society of Army 
Historical Research, Vol Il. p. 151. 


45. *The Oxford English Dictionary.’ in 
historical research work of every kind The 
Oxford English Dictionury—now in course ot 
publication and nearing completion— is abso- 
lutely indispensable. ‘The various uses of 
words, their signification and origin, are fully 
dealt with and explained, and, beyond this, 
there are quotations in profusion. Its title 
is sometimes given in abbreviated form, as 
*O.E.D.,’ and sometimes as * N.E.D.,’ mean- 
ing ‘ New English Dictionary.’ In order to 
ascertain which is considered to be the correct 
form of title, [ wrote to the late Dr. Henry 
Bradley, who succeeded Sir James Murray as 
Chief Editor of the Dictionary, asking for a 
‘ruling.’ His reply, dated 5 May, 1922, was 
a¥ here follows :— 

t have always felt that the name ‘ New 
Mnglish Dictionary ’ was not happily chosen. 
Who was responsible tor it L never knew. 
Probably the idea was that no English 
Dictionary since that of Johnson had been 
really ‘new’; they all copied the greater 
part of their material from their predecessors, 
and even the latest of them would not have 
been wholly misdescribed if it had been 
called ‘Johnson with additions and correc- 
tions,’ very numerous, no doubt. But in 
the more obvious sense, every dictionary is 
new when it is first published, and will 
become old with lapse of time. It has been 
felt latterly that this title 1s not distinctive 
enough, and the Oxford University Press in 
its advertisements and catalogues, now reiers 
to the work as ‘The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, though for the sake of continuity 
it was necessary to leave the title-pages un- 
changed. I myself prefer to speak of ‘ The 
Oxford English Dictionary,’ and this mode cf 
reference will probably in future become 
absolutely necessary to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

The Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary, by F. 
Howard Collins, the fourth edition of which 
was revised under the direction of the Jate Mr. 
Horace Hart, Controller of the University 
Press, Oxford, gives :— 

< O.E.D., the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
not * N.E.D.’ (the New ditto).” 

A Dictionary entitled Glossographia Anglicana 
Nova was published in London in 1707. 

The only intelligible title appears to be 
Oxford, which is distinctive. New is not. 


J. H. Leste. 
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Tue Rev. Canon Beapon (9 8. xi. 500; 
13 S. i. 458).—My great-uncle, the Rev. 
Frederick Beadon, Canon Kesidentiary of 
Wells, was 7th child and 3rd son of the Kev. 
Edwards Beadon, rector of North Stoneham, 


Hants, and of Mary his wife, daughter of | 
He succeeded | 


Sir William Watson, M.D. 
his father in the living of North Stoneham, 
and between them they held it for over 118 
years, as, replying to CurHperT Brpe, 1| 


mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ long ago. Canon 
Beadun was born Dec. 6, 1777, and died 


June 10, 1879; he therefore reached the age 
of 101 years and over 6 months. He was a 
keen fisherman and shooter, though he never 
allowed his love of sport to interfere with 
clerical duties; he aiso derived much pleas- 
ure from his garden. 1 went out shooting 
with him when he was nearer 90 than 80, 
and I confess that he ‘‘ wiped my eye’”’ at 
a pheasant. 
license in 1872. 

Richard Beadon, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, is wrongly described as 
Beadon’s father in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ being 
in fact his uncle. 

Puitip Norman. 

Kyvederick Beadon, Rector of North Stone- 
ham, liants, Canon of Wells, who died 
10 June, 1879, aged 101 years, was the third 
son of Edwards Beadon, who was born at 
Brushford, Somerset, in 1729, and was 
Rector of N. Stoneham from 1762 to 1810. 
Father and son held this living for 
years. 

Edwards Beadon was the elder brother of 
Bishop Beadon. 

It is related that Canon Beadon once 
applied to the Bishop of Winchester for a 
curate, ‘‘as my son who has hitherto acted 
in that capacity is old and past his work.”’ 
Canon Beadon read the lessons in Wells 
Cuthedral on his 100th birthday. 

H. C. Barnarp. 

The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 

Frederick Beadon was the fourth son of 
the Rev. Edwards Beadon (Rector of North 
Stoneham, Hants, 1761-1810; Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Bute; Chaplain in Ordin- 
ary to H.M. George III) by Mary, daughter 
of Sir Wm. Watson, Knt., M.D. 

Edwards Beadon was the eldest son of 
Robert Beadon of Oakford, Devonshire (by 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. S. Squire, 


Rector of Oakford), and brother of Richard, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and formerly 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


1 think he last took out a 


Canon | 


118 | 


| Frederick Beadon, Canon of Wells Cath- 
| edral, succeeded his father Edwards Beadon 
as Rector of North Stoneham in 1810, and 
| died there in 1879, aged 1014 years, having 
had only one home, viz., N. Stoneham Rec- 
tory, ail his lite. He built the present 
Rectory, some 50 yards away from the house 
in which he was born, and where Edwards 
Beadon had lived. 

His wife was Miss Marianne Wilder, of 
Purley Hall, near Reading. 

Frepx. W. Beapon, 
Sole surviving grandson of Canon Beadon. 


Brrstatt, Yorks (12 8. i. 451).—Could 
Talentina be Talentire, a township in the 
parish of Bridekirk, in Cumberland, not 
far north of Cockermouth? If so, there is a 
pedigree of Fletcher of Tallantire in Foster’s 
‘Cumberland and Westmorland Pedigrees,’ 
p. 50, with a Lancelot Fletcher (aged 67, 
1 Apr., 1665), whose second son is called 
Lancelot. As his eldest son, Henry, was 
born about 1640, and he had three sons and 
seven daughters, his second son might well 
, have been born about 1646. 
| The pedigree does not mention any York- 
shire affinities, and the child’s mother was 

Mary, dau. of Jerome Waterhouse, of Gray- 
stock in Cumberland, so I have no sugges- 

tion to make as to why the child was bap- 

tized at Birstall. 


Joun R. Macratu. 


‘* charter ’’ 


” 


In re and ‘“ chirograph”’: 
‘* Charter ’’? was the name regularly given to 
the deed accompanying a feoffment; and 
““chirograph ’’ the naine of the document 
declaring the uses to which a fine was levied. 
There were two modes of conveying land 
formerly in common use. In the case of a 
feoffment the grantee was put in possession 
of the property or some part of it, the oper- 
ation being called ‘‘ livery of seisin,’”’ and a 
deed was executed whereby the grantor was 
expressed to have conveyed the property to 
the grantee, with a full description of the 
property. In the case of a fine, an action 


was started by the grantee against the 
grantor, claiming the property; and was 
settled by the defendant recognizing the 


plaintiff's right. This recognition was ex- 
pressed in the document called the ‘‘ chiro- 
graph.”’ 
AD. kX. 
Joanna Soutucortr’s Box (13 S. i. 450).— 


The followers of Joanna Southcott (who are 
not quite extinct) undoubtedly believe in 
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this mysterious box and its contents. A 
privately-printed booklet called ‘The Trial 
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| 


' was entitled ‘Fannie Ford,’ and was ten 


of Joanna Southcott,’ which appeared in | 
the early years of the European War, con- | 


tains the following passage: ‘‘ Troubles and 
perplexities will increase in this nation 
until twenty-four of the bishops or their 
representatives consent to carefully examine 
the contents of the Box of Sealed Writings 
left by her, and which has not been opened 
for 100 years.” 

This singular volume gives in an Appen- 
dix nineteen episodes of the Great War fore- 
told by Joanna, with a special excursus on 
her exact prophecy of the Zeppelin raids on 
England. 
mouth in 1916. 

Oswatp Hunter Bratr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


Fanny Fern (13 S. i. 371, 416).—Her por- 


trait, 4to., is mentioned in Daniels’ ‘ Cata- | 


| vol. iv, p. 666); 
| tionary of English Literature’ 
| phia, 1877, vol. ii, p. 1520). 


logue of Engraved Portraits’ and can be 
seen at the shop of Frederick Daniel and 
Son, 32, Cranbourne Street,  Leicestei 
Square, London. 

Lronarp C. Price. 


The book was printed in Ply-. 


' 1877, vol. i, p. 808); 


Pseudonym of Sara Payson (Willis), sis- | 


ter of N. P. Willis. Born, Portland, Me., 
1811; died, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1872; married, 
1837, Chas. H. Eldredge, cashier of a Bos- 
ton Bank, who died nine years later, leav- 
ing her a widow with two children, in 
straitened circumstances. 
gain a livelihood by sewing, public school 
teaching, and in 1851 began to write for 
Boston weekly papers (Boston Olive Branch, 
Boston True Flag), little sketches under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Fannie Fern,’’ which she 
used the rest of her life. Her sketches and 
other short pieces became very popular. 


She attempted to | 


| No. 6, p. 117. 


A selection of these brief, spicy essays, | 


originally contributed to newspapers, was 
published in book form in 1851, which 
reached a sale of 130,000 copies, upon which 


the royalties paid the authoress amounted to | 


$10,000.00. 
In 1854 she moved to New York, 


where 


Robert Bonner, editor and _ publisher of | 


The New York Ledger, a sensational story 


paper, invited her to contribute a story to | 


it, and the sum subsequently agreed upon, 
$100.00, a column, in those days was con- 
sidered enormous. She continued to make 


columns in length. 

Her first novel, named ‘ Ruth Hall,’ was 
a pathetic story, based upon incidents in 
her own life. In it her brother Nathaniel 
P. Willis figures as Hyacinth. Her second 
marriage proved unhappy, and was followed 
by a divorce. In 1856 she married James 
Parton, the well-known biographer, who was 
at the time in the employ of her brother 
Nathaniel as a contributor to Zhe New 
York Home Journal. The feud between the 
wife and her brother, who would not assist 
her in her difficulties, was never healed, 

In 1873 Parton published in New York 
a memorial volume with selections from her 
writings. 

She is noticed in Duyckinck’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of American Literature’ (Philadeiphia, 
Appleion’s ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia of American Literature’ (N.Y., 1888, 
Alibone’s ‘ Critical Dic- 
(Phiiadel- 


K. DENHAM. 
New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A. 


Heratpic: CoLtour on Coxtour (13 8. i. 
409, 456, 473).—Possibly these arms were a 
survival from medieval heraldry. Mr. 
HanGreaves-Mawpstey will find other in- 
stances of colour on colour in the fifteenth 
century Roll of Arms which ran through 
several numbers of J’he Ancestor. I am not 
sure whether this Roll included the arms of 
Wakebridge—Azure a fesse gules between 6 
lozenges sable—inentioned in The Ancestor, 
Another family bearing 
colour on colour was Baron (of Reading), 
which bore: Gules a chevron azure between 
3 golden wheatsheaves ; but General Wrottes- 
ley states that the chevron was subsequently 
altered to ‘‘compone Or and Azure,’’ to 
agree with the rules of modern heraldry 
(‘ History of the Family of Wrottesley of 
Wrottesley,’ p. 243). 

G. H. WHiItr. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Such arms in French heraldry are denom- 
inated: ‘‘ Armes & Enquérir.”” They need 
to be enquired into; for, of course, they 
transgress all rules of true heraldry. All 
the same, important armigerous families— 
more on the Continent than in England— 


weekly contributions to the Ledger from that | have, through ignorance, borne such heraldic 


time to the day of her death, eighteen years | devices for generations. 
The story contributed to the Ledger | to be attributed to the misunderstanding 


later. 


They are as arule 
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of incompetent artists, who mistook faded or 
or argent for azure or gueules. 

I believe that the incomparable Rietstap | 
gives some information on the subject in his | 
‘Handbock der Wapenkunde,’ to be found | 
in the B.M. Library. 


W. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


DEL CouRT, 


‘““Srupor Munpr’’?: THE ANGLICAN | 
Crercy (135 8S. i. 431, 475).—At 12 S. iii. 
169, the late Srr J. E. Sanpys asked for 
the source of ‘‘ Stupor mundi clerus Angli- | 
canus.”’ . 

The following extracts may be of interest 
as possibly affording a clue and certainly 
shewing the variety of forms which the say- 
ing has assumed : 

Coming home to Cambridge, peruse the two 
series, smothered now in dust, but wisely 
planned and well carried out, the Ecclesiastical 
Biography and Christian Institutes of a former 
Master of Trinity [Christopher Wordsworth]; 
the one a solid core for that crying need of our | 
church and nation, an Acta Sanctorum for 
Reformed England; the other stringing together 
pearls of price, some from the reign ennobled 
by that true adage: Stupor mundi clerus 
Anglicanus.—John E. B. Mayor, ‘ Spain Portugal 
iii: Bible’ (1892), p. xxv. 

The new generation of clergy were zealous 
and learned. Bishop Hall (Woah’s Dove, 1624, | 
p. 5) had exclaimed Stupor mundi, clerus | 
Britannicus.—H. Maynard Smith,, ‘The Early | 
Life and Education of John Evelyn’ (1920), p. 
19. 


Canon Maynard Smith omits to mention 
that the sermon, ‘Columba Noae,’ was 
preachad by Joseph Hall, when dean of 
Worcester, in Latin. The English version 
in his ‘ Works,’ is by R. H. Further, it 
was preached in St. Paul’s, London, as a 
Concio Synodica, ad Clerum Anglicanum, on 
Feb. 20, 1623/4. The passage, on p. 14, is 


this :— 
Magnum est, quod dicturus sum, dicam 
tamen, procul omni fastu, & assentatione: 


ringantur, rumpantur inuidi; Stupor mundi 


Clerus Britannicus. 
Are we to suppose that Hall coined the | 
phrase, taking in the first two words, the | 
appellation of the Emperor Frederick IT? | 
But in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ (1662), chap. | 
v., p. 17, a different origin is indicated. 
Amongst these [i.e., post-reformation pre- | 
lates], Malice it self meets with many, which | 
it must allow for their Living, Preaching, and | 
Writing, to have been the main Champions of | 
Truth against Error, Learning against Ignorance, | 
Piety against Profaness, Religion against Super- | 
stition, Unity and Order against Faction and | 
Confusion, verifying the judicious observation of | 
Forreigners, Clerus Britanniae, Gloria mundi. 
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| until your correspondent drew attention to 
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Is Fuller right in assigning a foreign 
source to this judgment? Or did his famous 
memory fail him for once? 

Epwarp Bensty. 


Braker Famity (15 8S. i. 452).—Numerous 


| references to this family are to be found in 
| the Sussex Archeological Collections. 


The 
family is stated to have originated at Shore- 
ham (8.A.S. x. 109). In Lindfield church- 


| yard is a headstone with an inscription to 


Wiiliam Trangmar Blaker, 1815, and three 
other members of the family (S.A.C. xxxvii, 
171). The name occurs in the registers ci 
Ardingly (Sussex Record Society, xvii) ; 
Cuckfield (S.R.S., xiii); and Cowfold 
(S.R.S., xxii). 
F, STANDFIELD. 

‘“Tarpy ’? as A ScHoon Term (13 §. i. 
230, 273, 297, 358).—This song, mentioned 
at the last reference, I have often heard in 
Cavan and Leitrim N. Schools. Usually 
one pupil sings the verses and the whole 
class takes up the chorus. It is sung much 
hence, 


it, I must confess I never noticed the iden- 
tity of the air. 
J. B. M. 


‘* Forty ’’ tn Prace-NaMEs (13 8. i. 371, 
411, 455, 471).—In the quotation from 
G. P. R. Pulman’s ‘ Book of the Axe,’ 4th 


' edition, p. 72, note 1, which begins at the 


foot of page 453, ante, it is stated that ‘‘ In 
many places it [the name ‘‘ Folly ’’] is 
known to be a corruption of the Latin 
Foleia, a summer residence—a Roman villa 
in fact.’’ 

Are we asked to believe that this strange- 
looking word was actually in use among the 


' Romans who built houses in Britain ? 


Foleia is quoted by Du Cange from a 
medieval Latin document of French proven- 
ance, of the year 1218. A ‘‘ Foleia”’ in 
front of a certain house is there mentioned, 
and Du Cange suggested that a place or 


| open space was meant in which young men 
| ‘* jocari ac ludere solent,”’ 


and that the 


word was Latinized from the French 
** folie.’’ 
Foleya is quoted by the same authority 


from the year 1280, bearing the sense of 


“Maison de _ plaisance,’” the French 
‘Folie.’ Pierre Carpentier (1697-1767), 
the editor of Du Cange, adds the word 


folia, used in 1233 with the same meaning 
as foleia above. Carpentier suggests that 
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all these words are connected with feuillée 
or feuillage. 


It has been suggested that the French 


folie which applied to a house is merely an | 


alteration of feullie or feuillée, being an 
instance of folk-etymology. See Littre’s 
‘Dictionnaire’ and Gustav 
’ Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch.’ 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 

In my immediate neighbourlovd there are 
a couple of prominent buildings known as 
‘« Follies.”? One of them crowns the ‘ Brus- 
selton heights’? of Scott’s ‘Rokeby,’ and 
overlooks the old track of the Roman road 
leading from Piercebridge by way of Bishop 
Auckland to Binchester. It was built as a 
summer-house by a Mr. Carr some time in 
the eighteenth century. The second one is, 
situated on a high escarpment separating 


the valleys of the Wear and Skerne at the | 


hamlet of Westerton, and overlooks the 
Roman camp at Binchester. It, also, was 
built in the eighteenth century for use as an 
observatory by that eminent astrologer and 
mathematician, Thomas Wright, of Byers 
Green. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Rosert Fow ier (13 8S. i. 451).—Accord- 
ing to ‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ vol. iv, p. 
1330 (Harl. Soc., vol. lv), he was baptized 
Mar. 3, 1724/5; his father-in-law, Robert 
Hurst, is described as of Theddlethorpe. 

J. B. WxHirmore. 

The parish register of Skendleby contains 
the following entry :— 

‘‘Robert ye son of George Fowler and 
Mary his wife was born ye 23 December, 
1724, baptized March 24, 1724/5.” 

I know nothing of Mary the mother. 

Skendleby-Thorpe is the name of a farm- 
house—not ‘‘ Skendleby, Thorpe.” 

W. D. Garnsrorp. 

Skendleby Hall, Spilsby. 

OttaMu Foputar (13 S. i. 194, 236, 278). 
--I am curious to know the reason for your 
contributor’s reference in his query to en 
Egyptian inscription in 8S. Tawton Church- 
yard, Devon. I know nothing of it, nor does 
the present Vicar. 


W. Curzon Yeo. 
10, Beaumont Avenue, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Dickxens’s First Visir to Watzs (13 S. 
i, 352, 417).—Proressor BeEnsty, in his 
reply at the second reference says that the 


Korting’s | 
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Lion Hotel, Shrewsbury, is ‘‘ presumably 
the White Lion.’’ I did not know of the 
existence of the latter hotel; but in any 
case Dickens stayed at the Lion, as he said 
in his letter. No view in my collection 
shows anything about ‘‘ White Lion’’ on the 
building—-simply ‘‘ Lion Hotel.’’ The rooms 
oceupied by Dickens are in a kind of annex 
to the main building. 

Mr. SetTon-ANDERSON, in his reply to the 
query, refers to an article which appeared 
in Household Words for Sept. 10, 1853. 
This article, entitled ‘Out for a Walk,’ was, 
according to the Household Words contribu- 
tor’s book, writen by Henry Motrley, and is 
therefore not helpful as a guide to the places 
visited by Dickens. Morley was one of the 
most frequent writers in Household Words, 
and, as was the case with many of Dickens’s 
‘““young men,’’ his style sometimes resem- 
bled the work of the chief. In this instance 
the resemblance is in places so close that the 
authorship of the paper might easily be 
wrongly attributed to Dickens. 

T. W. Tyrrett. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

Criaxton Famity (13 S. i. 252, 295, 418). 
Myr, Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D., in 
his admirable contribution to the ‘‘ Har- 
vard Historical Studies,’’ entitled ‘ The 
County Palatine of Durham,’ refers to an 
incident associated with the Claxtons which 
may be worthy of record. 

In a footnote to p. 263 it is stated: 

In 1636, a man named Claxton brought suit 
in the palatine courts against one Lilburne, for 
the recovery of lands in the palatinate.  Lil- 
Hurne, to the dismay of his adversary, offered 
battle, and Claxton frantically petitioned the 
king for remedy against this inconvenient 
resuscitation of an obsolete legal engine. 

Fordyce (‘ History and Antiquities of the 
County of Durham’) amplifies this case. 
According to this compiler, it was on 
August 6, 1638, before Judge Berkeley, at 
the Durham Assizes, that this trial by 
waging battle was revived. The parties 
engaged in the dispute--the right to certain 
lands at Thickley being at stake—were 
Ralph Claxton demandant and Richard 
Lilburne, tenant. The demandant appeared 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon by his attor- 
ney, and brought in his champion, George 
Cheney, in full array, with his stave and 
sand-bag. This champion threw down his 
gauntlet on the floor of the court, with five 
small pieces of coin in it. The tenant then 


' introduced his champion, William Peverall, 
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armed in the same way, and he also threw 
down his gage. After being examined by 
the judge the champions were ordered into 
the custody of his two bailiffs till 8 o’clock 
next morning, when they were bound ove | 
to appear at the Court of Pleas on Sept. 15. | 

A conference of judges, in the meantime, 
decided that Lilburne was entitled to his 
trial by battle if he persisted. The combat, 
however, was postponed from year to year, 
owing to some error in the record, till this 
mode of trial was abolished by Act of Par- 
liament. ° 

H. 


ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


**Snop’”’ (13 8. i. 390, 457).—In connec- 
tion with the word ‘‘ Snob” referred to by 
S. H., it may be of interest to state that 
the figure of a horse cut on Roundway 
Hill near Devizes, at Whitsuntide, 1848, 
was locally known as ‘‘ The Snob’s Horse.”’ 
The reason why it was so called was that it 
was the work of the shoemakers who plied 
their trade in the district. 

H. Askew. 


51, THREADNEEDLE STREET (12 S. x. 488).— 
IT notice that a long description of this, 
building and its purpose is provided in an 
anonymous work, ‘The City or The Physi- 
ology of London Business: with Sketches on 
’Change and at The Coffee Houses,’ pub- 
lished by Bailey Brothers, 1845. Pp. 156- | 
161 of this work provide an adequate account 
ending with a few particulars of Mr. Mox- 
hay, its designer and promoter. About ten | 
years ago I can recall it being used as the | 
London Office of a French banking enter- | 
prise, and the building on its site is, 
believe, to be used by the Westminster 
Bank. 


Atrck ABRAHAMS, 


WinpMitts (13 S. i. 330, 398, 433).—The 
date 1678 was found on a portion of Guilton 
Mill in the village of Ash near Canterbury, 
when this old landmark was recently pulled 
down. 


M. E. Lorena. 


The Corbel Corner, Walmer. 


Tur Last Docr or Ventcr (13 S. i. 391, 
437). Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco, in her account of Daniel Manin, 
writes : 

He was the son of a Venetian Jew, who had 
emhraced the Christian religion, and in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing custom had 
adopted the surname of the noble family to 
which his sponsor belonged. This was the! 
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family of the last Venetian Doge, and the 


| name was Manin.— Italian Characters,’ p. 139. 


Daniel Manin can hardly be called the 
‘* Doge’s last kinsman.’’ His son survived 
him. See tbid., p. 170. 

H. G. Warp. 


RicHarD OwEen CaMBRIDGE (13 S. i. 383, 


| 435).—In The Elinburgh Review of October, 


1803, is an account of the works of Richard 
Owen Cambridge. The Reviewer is of 
opinion that ‘‘ this is a book which the rich 
will do well to buy, and the poor may be 
well contented to want.” 

H. G. Warp. 


Pustic House 1n Scorzanp Yarp (13 S§. 
i. 431).—The coffee houses in Scotland Yard 
were named in the lists given in ‘N. & Q.’ 
12S. vi. Man’s or Old Man’s or The Royal, 
and Wells’. The former is mentioned in 
Timb’s ‘ Curiosities,’ and the latter in 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘The Town.’ Could eithei 
have been referred to in ‘ Sketches by Boz’? 

Watter E. GawrHorp. 





Motes on Books. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. ‘Third Series. By 
Cecil ‘forr. (Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Torr’s first volume of Wreyland “ smali 

talk ’’ evoked the heartiest appreciation and a 

loud wish for more, in both of which we joined. 


' {t would have been inhuman in him not to 
| respond, having still much treasure es 


and accordingly, in 1921, he published a secon 
volume which was received with the same wel- 
come and the call for a third. This third we 
have now before us announced as the final one. 
One cannot reasonably complain of the closing 
of this delightful little series; but one may 
with perfect reasonableness regret it. 

The general scheme, the wide range of topics, 


' the method in selection of curious facts, and 


the clear, concise mode of statement are all 
what we found them in the former volumes. 
We begin with a note of the arrival at Wrey- 
land of a galloping, pistol-firimg cowboy on a 
buck-jumper, performing for a film; we end 
with the amusing incident of an ill-timed piece 
of information which interrupted a proposal 
of marriage before the lady had time to reply. 
In our progress from the one to the other—no 


| skipping! — we have touched on folk-lore and 


antiquities local and, so to say, universal; 
politics; the arts; literature; social life and 
customs in many ages and places; rustic wit 
and wisdom; odd etymologies; names; religion; 
natural history and many curious accidents, 
speeches and characters. The writer has no- 
wise abated the pungency of his criticisms of 
modern life, especially where official inepitude 
in practical matters has come before him. 











a 
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His terse accounts of the all but incredible 
folly of authorities in dealing, for example, 
with problems of drainage in his neighbour- 
hood, so bite into the mind that besides remain- 
ing as instances of strange human aberration 
they awaken ire. This spice of wrath certainly 
adds to the charm of the medley. 

Perhaps we can give the best idea of the 
book by mentioning some of the many para- 
graphs which we found specially interesting. 
Here is a note about the fun to be got from 
seeing a film being made; here the contrary 
views taken by the writer’s grandfather and 
father on the imprisonment of Napoleon at 
St. Helena and mention of an old soldier who 
was with Napoleon there. An estimate of 
1835 makes the financial loss from the war less 
for France than tor England. ‘The stopping | 
of English exports to the Continent was acutely | 
felt by the Devon traders in woollens. Here | 
are some original remarks on the future of | 
photography which may perhaps make land- | 
scape-painting obsolete, and thereby drive 
artists upon a renewal of personification. <A 
pleasant story about the supposed destruction 
of a conveyance, which was found endorsed 
upon the mortgage. A note of the rarity of theft 
about Wreyland—so that articles may be safely 
lett by a roadside from Saturday to Monday 
till their owner can come to fetch them. How | 
the old duties on cider harmed Devon—so that | 
many orchards were rooted up after 1763 as 
profitless. A delightful letter from a retired 
Admiral who wanted to know how to get on 
to the special jury for the ‘Tichborne trial. 
The pedigree of the Urqhuarts which shows 
their descent from Alcibiades whose son emi- | 
grated from Athens to Ireland. Several para- 
graphs on rocks of human or animal shape, | 
including mention of a visit in April, 1882, to 
the figure of Niobe on Mount Sipylos, with 
disappointing result. The ingenious device by 
which a Jew, on a Saturday afternoon’s walk | 
at Cambridge, got over the difficulty of the 
Sabbath Day’s Journey. ‘‘ Where your food is | 
there is your home” says the Mishna; and a 
biscuit deposited at each milestone enabled the | 
pious man to start afresh and never find him- 
self beyond the prescribed limit. William 
Davy, the donor of Lowton Meadow to Morton, 
“for supporting a school for ever ’’—and_ the 
sale of that meadow for £25 less than Davy 
gave for it. The “ Commotion in the tyme of 
the raigne of the late Kinge Edward the Sixth,” 
being a rebellion with the object of getting back 
the Church services in Latin. Some shrewd 
and unconventional notes on painting and 
architecture, especially as to proportion and 
light, and the way in which towers and pro- 
jecting porticos destroy the broad effect of a 
facade. Paragraphs on Tiberius, of which the 
occasion is Rendle’s ‘ History of Tiberius’ pub- 
lished 1814; and in this connection a rather 
curious mention of Savonarola as having been 
** white-washed.”” An account of how old way- 
wardens used to mend a certain piece of road 
with stone from a certain stream at a distance, 
and how, on their being persuaded to use 
granite close at hand, the results justified the 





lowed. Another interesting note relates to the 
local information obtained by a careful scrutiny 
of the returns of the men belonging to eight 
parishes round about Wreyland who took the 
Protestation against Popery in 1641. 

We hope other antiquaries and residents in 
country places may be stimulated to follow 
Mr. 'Torr’s example. Not the least useful 
feature of his book is the interest shown in 
modern folk-lore, in the curious ideas, that is, 
and words and mistakes which are directly 
derived from the new inventions and customs 
of our own time. 


Srvggestions. Literary Essays by E. E. Kellett. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


Tats collection of essays contains many good 
things, though, as a whole, it barely, to our 
thinking, justifies its publication in book form. 
The pages of a review seem the proper place 
for these eager, charming, but somewhat in- 
sufficiently weighted criticisms. Even left sub- 
stantially as they are, they might have gained 


_ something by being set forth in a_style less 


reminiscent of everyday journalism. No 
doubt preciosity is a fault; but, in a book, to 


| sheer slightly in that direction by careful or 


choice writing, is to tempt the lesser danger. 

Mr. Kellett tackles Shakespeare’s imperfec- 
tions with much courage, finding him — we 
think justly—unsuccessful with children and 
disapproving of his tone in regard to marriage. 
In this last matter we think Mr. Kellett goes 
astray, and in more ways than one. In the 
first place—and a hint of this mistake may be 
felt in all the essays on Shakespeare—he criti- 
cises plays too much as if they were novels; 
in the second place, he does not sufficiently 
keep before him (e.g., in the remarks on the 


| * 'T'wo Gentlemen of Verona’) the ‘history of 


the text, so far as its present state allows us 
to conjecture it; thirdly, he forgets that at 
the point dramatic tradition had reached in 
Shakespeare’s time the moralising and elevat- 
ing of old stories was in itself something fresh 
and praiseworthy, so that passages having 
these good effects deserve more appreciation 
than the lower elements, left at their first 
level, deserve blame; and also are, in fairness, 
to be taken as more truly representing their 
inventor’s mind. It is not surprising that 
Shakespeare bestowed no special pains upon 
raising the subject of marriage to a higher 
level than that at which he found it in the 
material he worked on, the result of his 
neglect being that we do not really know what 
he thought about it. The line of conduct of 
his husbands and wives is determined by 
the given plot, and by his judgment as a play- 
wright of the acting quality of this or that 
treatment. The essay on his style is the one 
we like best of the six on Shakespeare; it is 
a trifle over-elaborated, but it brings out use- 
fully the rise and progress in the plays of that 
wonderful interflow of thought, imagery and 
music which reaches its greatest fulness and 
has been most generally recognised in ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ ‘Chaucer as a Critic of 
Dante’ is a good careful study; and the same 
may be said of the paper on Dryden. 
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Abstract of the Bailiffs’ Accounts of the Mon- | 
astic and Other Estates in the County of | 
Warwick. Under the supervision of the 
Court of Augmentation for the year ending | 
at Michaelmas, 1547. Translated by W. B. | 
Bickley, with an Introduction by W. F. | 
Carter. (Dugdale Society. £1 15s. net). 


Tuis is the second volume of the publications 

of the Dugdale Society, founded in 1920 for the | 
study of Warwickshire history, topography | 
and archeology. It is a translation of a roll | 
in the Birmingham Reference Library, which 

appears to have been acquired from William 

Hamper, the pom hawt! f to whom it was | 
given by Lord Willoughby de Broke in 1821. | 
Similar documents are to be found in the | 
Public Record Office, and it is to be hoped that | 
this issue will lead to publication of these 

reccrds for other counties. ‘he roll is a rental 

or account for the years 1546-7 of monastic | 
estates in possession of the Crown under the 

Acts of Parliament of 1536, 1539, and 1545, 

relating to the suppression of the monasteries. | 
The rents are set out in each case, often with | 
particulars relating to the tenure, and with 

the deductions for various charges. Certain | 
other estates, not monastic or quasi-monastic, | 
are included which for various reasons were 1n 

possession of the Crown. Among them are 

the lands which Viscount Berkeley by an in- | 
famous settlement, disinheriting his brother, | 
had settled on his direct heirs with remainder 

to Henry VII, and the lands of various persons 

attainted of high treason: Sir James Fitz- | 
gerald, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and | 
Richard Earl of Warwick. 

The entries are of the greatest interest to | 
the local historian, as they give details of 
tithes, feudal dues, church repairs, mills, high- 
ways, bridges, agriculture, etc., together with | 
a store of field names and place names which 
ought to be of considerable value to the 
recently formed Place Name Society. 


BooxsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Marks, in their Catalogue No. 4, 
describe several interesting works under the | 
headings ‘ Natural History,’ ‘Sports and Pas- 
times,’ ‘ Topography and Travel.’ Under the 
first we noticed an early nineteenth century 
Translation of Cuvier’s ‘ Animal Kingdom’ | 
(21. 5s.), and a copy of the original edition of 
our beloved old friend “Anne Pratt” — six 
volumes, c. 1875, 2/. 2s. Under the second we | 
see Allison’s ‘ British Thoroughbred ’ (1901—3J. | 
3s.), The Racing Calendar from 1773-1917 (15/7. | 
15s.), and the General Stud Book, vols. 1 to 20 | 
(21/.) Under the third come Booth’s ‘ Life 
and Labour of the People in London’ (1902: | 
41. 4s.); Ernest Law’s ‘ Hampton Court Palace’ 
(1885-91: 4/. 4s.), and a copy of Plot’s ‘ Natural 
History of Staffordshire’ (1686: 8l. 88.); to 
which may be added ‘ Sketches in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick’ by R. Petley (1837: 141. | 
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14s.), and a copy of Ortelius’ ‘ Théatre de 
Vuniyers ’ (1598: 10/. 10s.) The Atlas of the 
official monograph on Chartres Cathedral, pub- 
lished in 1867, is an attractive item—T. 7s.; 
: be said of Laborde’s work 
on the mosaics of Italica near Seville (1802: 
l ‘The curious may like to know of the 
six pamphlets of the controversy over Archi- 
bald Bower in 1756 and 1757—11. 1s., and a small 
collection of pamphlets concerned with Charles 
I is worth a collector’s glancing through. The 
Catalogue runs to nearly 1,200 items. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp sends us, in his Cata- 
logue No. 140, particulars of curious works on 
old Science, Trade, Eighteenth Century Tracts, 
and Reprints of Early English Books, etc. 
The first section is particularly interesting 
and from among the works described we take 
for mention a good copy of Agricola ‘De re 
metallica,’ 1561 (10/.); Pietro Borgo’s ‘ L’Arith- 
meticha,’ 1488 (267.); and ‘This Lytell Prac- 
tyce of Johannes de Vigo in Medycine’.... 
after 1536 (12/.) 


Obituary. 
FLORENCE HORATIA NELSON 
SUCKLING. 

We regret to learn the death of our valued 
correspondent, Mrs, Florence Horatia Nelson 
oi a note from whom appeared ante, p. 
466. She died on 10 Dec. at Highwood, Rom- 
sey, in her 76th year. She was widow of 


| Captain Thomas Suckling, R.N., and daughter 


of the late Admiral Benjamin Suckling, and, 
as she pointed out in her last contribution to 
Se a great-great-niece of Nelson’s 
mother. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpiroRiIaAL communications should be ad- 


ueries,’ 


to “'The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

HEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
M4 ir ag the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
Page to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Mr. R. GuntHER.—E.R. desires to thank you 
for interesting illustrations duly received. 


High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 











